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\ REHEARSAL 


REVEILLI 


O SLENDER trafficker in dreams, arise! 
The m I 


ning winds cry up another day 
And though we wake beneath stupendous skies, 
Be punctual. 


You have your part to play. 


Perhaps your little yawns blow out the moon, 
Your lazy reaching arms hold up the sun. 
Or if you put your slippers on too soon, 


The light may die before it has begun. 
Walk tiptoe to your mirror now. Beware! 
A world may fall while you let down your hair. 
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FOR PRIAPUS 


Season of inundation in the land, 

Of light ascendant, and tumultuous dawn, 
What are their rites who here unfruitful stand, 
While the loud revelry of spring goes on? 


They breathe the incense of anemones 

Lit on the altar of the smoking sod, 

Or bind their hands about the flowering trees 
And feel him immanent, the Very God. 


But when they hear his dim procession pass, 
They bow ungarlanded, and cry, “Alas!” 


GARDEN THEMI 


Women forever innocent of deed, 

And men forever innocent of heart, 
Frolic like children with the fateful seed, 
Planting together, harvesting apart. 


Having no incantation for their fears, 
Vicarious magic for the darkened moon, 
They till the deathless garden of the years 
With careless gesture and capricious tune, 


And know not, as their children cannot know, 


What seed will ripen from the seed they sow. 
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ANCESTRAL 


Once on this porch a woman, with my name, 
Tied up her morning-glories to the wall, 


} 


Smiled on her trumpet-vines’ perennial flame, 


And plied her trowel where the weeds were tall. 


No living eye remembers how her hand 
Fastened the fallen tendril to its twine. 
But in her portrait, from a ruffled band, 


Emerges still the replica of mine 


No living heart remembers how she smiled 


With lowered lashes like my youngest child 


HOMELESS 


What cries at midnight when the rainy squalls 
Come sluicing down the darkened window-glass, 
And twigs beneath a million waterfalls 

Cumber the drowning grass? 

Something to shelter? Something to keep from harm? 
The stabled horses whinny and stamp together, 
The sheep are in their paddocks safe and warm, 


The brooded chicks are safe. O autumn weather, 
All we can hide from you we long have hidden. 
It is our homeless hearts that cry in vain, 


tah) 


3) 
} 
4 


Jessica Nelson North 
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That cower on the highway, tempest-ridden, 
And wail in the night rain. 


AFFLICTED 


Praise for the blind who sees no more 
The willow-feathered fringe of shore, 
The casual glory of the sky, 

The blossom or the butterfly, 

But sees a heart as well as I. 


Praise for the deaf whose empty eat 
Turns to the flutes and cannot hear, 
Forgets the sound of wind and 

And children’s voices raised in vain, 


But echoes to another's pain. 


For I could wound and see no blood, 
Could leave the stricken where he stood, 
And go about my ways, nor guess 

The quality of his distress, 


The color of his loneliness. 


GRAY 


Ghost-gray it stands— 

The house not built with hands, 
The pathway of our hope, 

The cottonwood, the swing. 
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Jessica Nelson North 


Unreal its sloping ground, 
Its shadowy gardens, bound— 
Foxglove and heliotrope— 


By my remembering. 


It wavers and is thinned 
Like mist before the wind; 
It flees oblivion 
I 


-s : : 
ike mist before the sun. 


there within, 
sunshine, 
They move and mile 

The shadowy girl and boy 


Our pride could not destroy, 


Who ruled your heart and mine 


NIGHT FIRES 


{nd our path was red with the light 


Ut es that w ould not feel. 
Out of the oT unite and ice 
Of the Alleghenies we came. 
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The whistle sounded twice 
And the sky reeled with flame. 


Oven doors swung back 
Vomiting smoke and ashes. 
Men, sweating and black, 
Bowed to the unseen lashes. 


These are the steel-makers, 

Giants bound and bitter. 

They swarm in their seething acres 
Like night’s own litter. 


They beat their shining spoil 
From the earth’s cold languor, 
They live in flame, they toil 


Molten with anger. 


Jessica Nelson North 











INTERIOR 


I will fasten the studio door now and look for a new place— 
Here it sings like a shell with the shape of your step, and 
he sound). 





t 
I'll give your narcissus to Lulie—“Its flowers are like blue 
lace 
Against a white wrist” —and the queer golden icon you found. 
I'll look for a street with no stones stealing down to a river; 
[’ll find a high house with no lindens that lean to the north, 
Where no shadows of leaves by the window-ledge sparkle 
and shiver, 


Where there isn’t a sun-blistered sill and a hungry hearth. 


This Orozco is yours, and the brown-skinned patient 
Madonna. 
Your pigeons high up in the loft are beginning to coo!) 
The men will be coming in Monday to move the piano— 
You leaned in the curve of it there, and a whistle blew, 
And some wrens flew past, and we gave a thin boy a 
anana... .) 


How sh 


all I shut the sagging door on you? 


Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg 
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ONLY THE WINDLESS MEADOW ‘ 
Only the windless meadow in the night 


Has need of the dead within it; the hidden away 
Abundance of old seasons set with their lips 

Slack at the pulsing throat, the body of dust 

Quick with its burden of being. It is these dead: 

The eagle cast from the cloud, the brief succession 

Of wings like the print of a fern, the giving under 

Of the burrowing paws of the badger, the panther’s paces 
Hushed at the edge of thunder, man from his hunger— 
It is these, over against the silence, under the boughs 

Of the unshaken laurels of darkness. Only the meadow, 
Windless, has need to recall them, veined in that darkness 
That hangs them like light on reflection; 

Feeling the stream in the body, the pull of the roots 
Having the dead to surrender. 


Under that nighi 
Where no wind climbs to furrow anew from the cloud 
And the clean stem lifts 
Its pollen of frost, 
The dead 
Lean on the thought of the meadow.... 


How can the fram 
Reshape in the mind’s pure being where always the meadow 
Narrows the fallen dust? How can the herdsman, 
Driving his flocks to pasture, see, in the windless calm 
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Progressing the morning, else than a breath of vapor, 


A pale exhalation, 
} 


Having the spirit back to the sun that takes it? 


To be of the meadow’s burden, lifting li 





Abund with contention ? 
Phe 1 has been still and frosty, 
He wil think the lavish suck of the e: 
Is released lik ; Vi hor! of cloud. 
B he windle 


Will say: “Here life 


| 


the dews 
rth 


Ke 


mist, 


rise. 


low, breathing its dead away, 


Howard McKinley Corning 


The herdsman will say, 


Wrangled and strove and spawned in furious sequence; 


Vas rich, intemperate, proud, cunning, and spewed 
Itself in the cleft of my loins. Yet see, 

After the stres nd the fever 

| give them the l 

Green mouths of the grass to speak them away in li; 
N vill tl visioners of God 





Have won to this favor of cloud. The herdsman, gazing, 


Vill not rememb Only the meadow, dream-wise, 
Little by little lessening, will indulge 

\ hearted memory of these, 

fF py darkness in the windless night. 


Howard McKinley Corning 
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SHORE-LINE RECORDS 


WILSON’S TERNS 


Rounded though slim. No angularity 

Flies with the Wilson’s terns that skim in lines 

Of comfort, calling with sufficient grief 

To make man dimly grateful there be skins 

Of white soft-rounded, touchable in sorrow. 

And the flittering white on the breaking blue where go 
The terns over crumbling waves with fringéd crests: 
By ancient concession, a contrast soft, also. 


You on the asphalt, waiting for a trolley 

To clang you down to the bank, how do you know 

The invisible trolley will come, the invisible bank 

Show its old ugliness, seen so often by you? 

You’re a two-legged spider. The stood-on stone’s the fact; 
You make it center your web, whence mental threads 

Go fasten to things you prefer to exist on earth, 

To women, and taxis, and wrinkle-sheeted beds. 


Pike-tooth-gashed through tiny scales, and flipped 

Dead on the water, a bait-minnow’s factual here; 

And mist is in front of the beach line. Who animalizes 
With a sun-burned face and a fish-pole, can he spare 
Thread of the mind to tie himself to the shore? 

When a tern slips out of the mist, announcing “‘scree!” 
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William Robert Moses 





And flaps on the minnow, and dangles it whence he came, 


Man not must think to the sand he cannot see. 


LOGICAL MAN AND THE EVENING SKY 


Light under dark grey shifted with the twist 
And curl and speed of foam on swift-stream pool. 
Six o’clock then. Such bright grey clouds had hung 


As not unfit above an eye-grasp full 


Of lake water slightly rippled, with its grey 
Part silvered, and one margin set by reeds 
Indefinitely curving out of sight, 


Connoting non-tertility, no seeds. 


Seven. From dark blue-grey plump clouds hung white 
A trifle rosied: large waste-using birds 

Dipping their breasts toward the flat of lake 

And marsh where air made rustles, never words. 
When eight arrived, delicate in the west 

Half-shrunk a strip of clear day, paley blue 
Suggesting leagues, and little hard clouds strung pink 


Like dromedaries whose goal was out of view, 


But steadily they set wide hooves on sand 


\nd walked toward it. On a desert breasts 
Of water birds would lose the fluid blood, 


And that would rot, once warm above their nests; 
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Wide hooves of dromedaries in a lake 
Were narrow to pierce the surface, letting poor 
Beasts of the sand go congregate with ooze. 
Here note an incongruity the more. 
William Robert Moses 


THE HOUSE ON THE MARSHES 


Over the marshes the sound of the tide breaking 
Breaks in continuous cadence again on shore of sleep 
Till the tranced mind, unremembered in waking 
Is dark with a dream of lost tides sullen and steep 


In vain the great gold moon down the water-meadows 
Rises in splendor, the rushes lean to the light 

Wind from the sea, and the palms trace intricate shadows 
On the white walls cool with silver and old with night. 


Bound in strict sleep, O heart, you beat with the loud 
Crashing of northern waters on great cliffs 

And words grown fabled now, anguished and proud, 
That mark you with memorial hieroglyphs. 


tide of years 


The house on the marshes is swept by 
Ebbed on far beaches lost to any South... 
The sleeper wakens with the taste of long-shed tears 


Bitter on her mouth. 


Marjorie Mee he y 
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LIGHT OF MORNING 





MY DEAR TIMI 


Under the innocent young sky 
The little old man nods and dreams 
Inside the young man; he and I 


Together. He alone redeems 


Whatever cobwebs strongly spin 

Out of the belly of the sun: 

The rain that holds the colors in 
The skeins, the thicker they are spun. 
He dreams and nods who is aware 
Of all that has been and that is 

For me; the unrelenting snare 


Of mine, made doubly mine as his. 


Nothing is lost. He is the shell 
(guarding the echoes of all days; 
[nsistent, rhythmic miracle 


Of body and the body’s praise 


Also chameleon of breath, 
The little manv-colored man 


Who feeds upon the death of death, 


Loves yet the day that I began, 


And yesterday and even now 
Stores greedily. And in his heart 
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He treasures what I did not know 
For gold, from which I should not part, 


Though touching mistily again 
Only upon his will—the swift 
Return of me, even other men 
Unfleshed long since, his gift 


Returns alive with light, with sound, 
With instant fashions of the grass 
Between the innocent sky and ground, 
And where I am is where I was. 


And most of all the sudden swell 
Of forming odors growing on 
The unsuspected air—the smell 
Of morning over Helicon, 


Twilight in flowers, stench of road, 
Fragrance of Egypt are alike 

To him. No stream has overflowed 
For him, and only one hour shall strike. 


THE FIRST READER 


There grows no rootless flower. 
There are nowhere 

Blossoms lacking air. 

Even the fertile stone 
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Winfield Townley Scott 


Feeds and is nourished ; 

No thing blooms alone. 

Even the black night air, 

Thronged with jostling moonlit 

Bubbles ballooning 

Up from the restless brain, 

Secret and flourished ... 

Even the black night cone 

Sways from the flesh and bone 

Over the bubbling brain; 

Never the dream alone. 
Winfield Townley Scott 


NOCTURNE 


It is so quiet now, so still, 

I hear the thoughts my waking will 

Has hushed the weary whole day long; 
Their pale crescendo makes a song 
Against the dark, a muted thing, 

As lovely as freed souls must sing 

When, afterwhile, they come to know 
That pain and joy are one—and long ago. 


Ethel Arnold Tilden 
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IN THE OPEN ; 


POPLAR IN STORM 


Thick clouds already are blotting out the stars 

From half the sky, though southward a few are gleaming 
Untouched by growing blackness. A heavy air 

Is parched with the hot thirst of grass and trees. 

Silence is too intense, as if the world 

Had died—machines, people, the chirp of insects— 

So long ago that even the thinning ghosts 

Of echoes had faded forever in warm silence. 


The poplar tree begins a slow faint whisper, 
Like the stirring of an old passion with poignant music. 


The whisper deepens, flashes to a swift rustle, 
Like thick taffeta skirts of angry ladies 


Who are rising, turning, pausing, swishing away. 


& 


The rustle grows, becomes the rising and falling 
£ ’ f 
Of great oceans beaten by winter gales, 
Not merely the struggle of a sturdy poplar tree, 
Deep-rooted, writhing under the lash of the storm. 
I ’ 9 


Suddenly the rain swoops down: quick doors slam, 
Windows rattle, papers and books escape, 
Curtains are streaming like wings of sturdy hawks. 


As the rain relaxes, changes to a steady patter, 
It is mocked by the wet sighing of restless leaves. 
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Pearl Hogrefe 


RENEWAL 


Martins weave swiftly their patterns of criss-cross flight 
Against great shifting mountains of yellow cloud, 
Remembering sun. Now a lonely bird calls loud 

In the drowsy silence; and edges of sky once bright 
Have faded away. Last gleams of vanishing light 

Silver the quiet leaves of the cottonwood tree. 

Soft greyness thickens. One star—two—three! 


A beetle blunders by in the darkening night. 


No ache at human needs, no forcing smiles, 

No restlessness and no desire! Growing 

To oneness with space, I think of infinite miles, 
Content to be nothing, like stone or tree; knowing 
A soul’s renewal that twilight hour when | 

Am no more human than the star-sown sky. 


Pearl Hogrefe 
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TROPICAL : 
LATIN-AMERICAN IDYLL 
I have her for my love 
who is dark-skinned, full-lipped, 
and whimpers in the night, afraid 
I will cross again the equator t 


to the north where women are 

white as deep-sea fish. 

I whisper through her fear 

and dank nightmares in the sultry night, 

“No, no, I shall be here long enough, 

I shall stay until you tell me, go!”— 

while above us in the dark and trees 

we know orchids whirl in the wind 

on their long stems like vultures 

smelling out our season’s length. 

When it is day she picks the flame-flower 

she will have me wear-between ear and hair, 
and goes her way along the river hunting salad-leaves. 
When it is noon we lie on mats apart to nap, 
and in the waking evening I am led 

through brush and stinging bugs into the hills 
where, standing broken and earth-buried, 

are the ruins of her ancient peoples. 

The falling altars wrench no cry from her; 
the hideous stone snake writhing 
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trumpeting hard 


R. Wade Vliet 


from the earth and through the grass 
her the slight fear of any trifle, odious. 


Ik home. We bathe away the day’s sun 


e lagoon splashing the hot water 
of what dark thing 


l¢ 


lide to bite our legs. 

is the night back and insects simmering in the grass 
wind waving orchids above our heads— 

she whimpering again, fearful I will leave, 

say low and surely, “I will stay long enou 


x} 
sil 


THIS THE HUNTING BEE HAS FOUND 


rd flower is rimmed with foam around 
petal’s edge 


n the feam is frothing gold and an idiotic green dye— 
give the soft edge and a brilliant gleam 

raws the eye, 
+ 


| and holds the metal bee 


1as come, searching some soft beauty 
the world until he stands upon the hard, the 





mpeting flower. 


R. W ade V lie t 
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FIFE AND DRUM 


The click of metal 

is maudlin through the silent area! 

Its insensate grace 

soothes in the husky fastness. 

The clicking sounds are the feet of a soldier, 
returning to the orderly bosom of respectability 
after an evening of his strident passions! 


In the suavity of military preciseness 

are the accoutrements, the shining soldier buttons! 
The physically inert, yet swaggering saber, 

folds the brain into a neat package 

of Honor, Duty, and above all, the Fatherland! 


A greater God—in the grace of younger eyes: 
his symbols hurl the blood and bone 

through bursting bloody trenches— 

like a white flower 

in the death of a lapel. 


Under the lights of electrical stars 

he passes in review, 

wearing his heart tonight like a bleeding medal! 
Harry Roskolenkier 


TWO POEMS 


METEMPSYCHOSIS 


Grapple with the dark, 
Hold its purring head, 
Test its fur like lead, 
See its eyes like spark. 


Beneath its paws rest four 
Smooth marks of ancient Cain, 
Where slumber-fest has lain 
Close to the forest floor. 


The color of a tear 

Beams from each steady eye; 
Each pulse is like a sigh 
Heaved on a weary stair. 


What can you hold of it?— 
Whose muscles lick your wrists, 
Whose haunches in your fists 
Into your palms have fit? 


Are you the huddled, now? 
Are you the grappled-down? 
Have you the wincing frown 
Slit on the captive brow? 


Whose is the purr that breaks 
Steadily in the tense 
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Hot silence like a fence 
Of iron that never shakes? 


Who is the carnal cat, 
Whose eyes, shaped like two tears, 


The hollow darkness wears?.. . 
Who is the shivering cat? 


DREAM STYLES 


O dreams, the manifold 
Rich wardrobe that you hold 


Before the avid soul 
Yet does not make a whole. 


It only makes awhile 
Your essence in a style— 


As though the seamstress, heart, 


Sewing you at the start, 


Wavered and dreamed again 
Of China, not of Spain; 


So that each gown you wear 
Will have infinity’s stare 


For one enraptured night, 
To ravel with the light. 
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Napier Towne 


Insomniacs are we, 


Finding infinity 


Too short a dream for us, 
Who would dress thus and thus. 


Napie r Towne 


STORM 


On the day I tell you of there was no sun, 

Or if there was, some strange malignant wing 
Eclipsed its brightness—and the hour grew one 
With all dark hazard. Swift and menacing, 
[he whirling sky at the high tide of day 
Patterned the twilight. Birds sought friendly eaves. 
Even the laughing children left their play 


the shrill tumult of the stricken leaves. 


[he storm’s bewildering breath pommeled the grass 
One wild and gusty moment. The fierce wind 
Rattled the roof, the fence, the casement glass, 

The twisted trees, until their boughs were thinned. 
Che dust suffused the air as with a stain— 


Chen came the thunder and the sheeted rain. 


Tessa Sweaz) W bb 
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SONGS FOR JUDITH 


I 


Autumn thunder, swaddled in the copper rains, 

Tell me, is this tenebrous jest 

Of wonder and her purging of my heart’s great pains, 
Her welcoming throat in these tumultuous fanes— 
All that seraph with the hyssop blest 

Saves us, that we know no sunder, 

That our love knows no arrest? 


II 


O love, I shall forever burn in gall, 

For blindness, like the dark that came to Saul, 

Has wearied out my life 

With import of Fate’s shining strife; 

Yet I shall love her till the boundless pall 

Upon the charging scarps of moon is raised, 

And the last candle of the infinite has whispered out, 
And God’s long vigil shall be mazed, 

In the processional of long rout; 

Yet I shall love her though the world again be hearsed 
In cold, in worse than darkness and a feckless thirst. 


MESSENGER 


This moon tonight’s a gipsy shoe 
I shall buy and give to you; 
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James Beverley Martin 


Tonight the moon’s a bird oppressed 
Like the heart beneath your dress; 


Or say it is a silver drouth 
I send to quench upon your mouth, 


And pray that these be witchéd ships 
Carrying my love to your sad lips. 


James Beverley Martin 


HUCKSTER 


No son of Adam 

Peddling the fruits of Paradise 
Spoke sweeter harmony 

Than you, frockless tenor, 
Chanting a luscious litany 

Of apples, plums and pears. 


Ghost of a gay Carthusian, 
Telling your orchard wares 
In scales Gregorian, 

I shall not buy your fruit 
Until you sing the Tenebrae 
For apple-trees in Eden. 


A.M. Sullivan 
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INTERVAL 


Here in this quiet field : 
Warm interval of rest 
Sun on the milkweeds 


h 7 


Sweet sultry breath. 


I 
Shadow of the hopper’s horn ‘ 
Thread across my knee, \ 
Gold green and coppe1 . 
The swift small bee. I 
Purple-dusted hard buds | 
Round against the sky, 
Grey glisk the lizard’s feet, 


Sun-warmed and dry. 


Here in this quiet field 
The sun’s gold core, 
Hour of the final truth 
Manifest once more. 


Here in this quiet field 
Forgotten and unmet 
The thorned hour of love, 
The salt hour of death. 


Jose phine 


The 1 
Dowr 
The t 
We |! 


ill 


le 


yn 





TWO SIDES OF A COIN 
THE LEMMINGS 


s of Norway came at the harvest 


the fat of the year; 


| wheat and the barley rank in beard. 


} } 


,eard before, old men had spelled to us 


ng like this, a fantasy of fear; 


It seemed a creaking of their envious joints 
Kni 
It cou 
Th 


1 with the gout and palsied rust of time. 


1 not be believed 


nce 


1 nightly tl 


from the blue land things we had never seen 
l 





‘ough the fields 





x up the last short inch of green. 





e these mice that we could not conquer them? 


had been young that year, and gustily 

ed the brown fields for a full-stalked crop; 
ed the earth with manure 

the careful seed, drop by measured drop. 

d ever known such increase, we 

startled when the shoots came up. 

but those dry old men refused to see— 


ild they be believed ? 


is a far report at the end of summer 


the mountain farms— 


ullow squares ot field worked by the slow latecomer 
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Hungrily to the ragged edge of the hills, 

His house a squalid box on unshored poles 
Forever tumbling with children among the glens— 

A glib tale of a foraging pest of voles. 

We smiled. Their credit gone so soon? 

Perhaps they expect another loan this month? 

Each season they play us, those hoppers, a different tune. 


Then, even before we could make up our minds 

The continual items crept together one night 

And rose ina morning to voices shrill of blight. 

There was no time left us but to disbelieve ; 

We were like men whom a thought of snowfall blinds. 

They were heard that evening—swarms, by the raspy sound. 

The still night seemed to utter the number of them 

Beyond counting: one for each stem and leaf green above 
ground, 

And who knows how many for the white sweet root! 

In the morning suddenly the fields were mute 

And we saw the fussed wheat cut at the stalk and drowned. 


There was much silence in our eyes that day 

With the seeing only of that year swept away. 

They came too quickly and we had no time; 

In one night, before morning, they had smirched 

All our green profit of that plenteous season. 

Among the nibbled stalks the witless sparrows perched. 


Some ran to kill them, but we were too few; 
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Oscar Brynes 


We saw them litter under our very eyes, 
Snuffing stump-headed in their teeming holes 
As numerous as a quaking spawn of flies. 

The owls grew fat and tumbled from the trees 
Preying incessantly ; even the foxes were bold 
And wandered friendly with us as we slew 


Arm-weary till the spreading nights grew cold. 


Three years the plague of them lived in us, three flat years; 
Then in an evening swiftly as they came 

They vanished, and the tunneled fields were still. 

Some fishermen in the harbor heard a swill 

As of schooling pilchards, and saw them by the flares 

Platted in wavers like a sheet of flame 

Pour down the hissing beach to the sulk of the sea. 

So the pastor gave praise, and after a fashion, w 

We turned to the plowing like fools. Even some of us wept 
Urging the raw-fleshed horses feverishly, 

Or dropping exactly counted grain by grain 

The moldering pittance of seed we had carefully kept. 


we folded our hands and praised the Lord for rain. 


[ said to them in their leisure, I said: 

“Let us go into the mountains and raze the pest 
In his breeding fells till every last rat be dead, 

Unless we would have our children disastrously reaped 
As we have been.” They nodded and said it were best. 


But no one stirred. In the end I went alone— 
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For they found a wisdom of God in the ease of their bodies 
That next time the mercy of Him would be duly shown. 
Others, who had no God, by a bastard science, 

A rigged arithmetic, drew up a plan 

And horoscoped the necessity of plague. 


Theology coupled with logic, and lo, an era began! 


Who can make head against this willing pair 

Dressed in new beards of sapience, with the bells 

Of studious sectaries tolling a way before? 

And yet I have no counsels of despair 

Who have seen these things, and the lemmings come again 
When those forgot and thought to lead their fate 

As a once furious bull in the end of a staff. 

Only I say each man makes his own state, 

Drifts with the accidents of the watery crowd 

Or builds his seawall against unlucky tides. 

If they should toward the end of time run wise 

As they have run foolish since, with a pack of guides 

To bay them toward unfamiliar ground, 

I would go gladly as I go unwillingly now 

But only after I had seen my seawall sound ; 

For wisdom is peace—what else? sure as the green to a tree, 


Or blossom to leaves, and afterwards, fruit on the boug! 


Oscar Brynes 
EVERGLADES 


The sun is no more than a ball of gum 
Quite pretty in the clouds, and when it goes 
Somehow the pinetrees weep the loss of love. 
This is a country of strange reflexes 
Between the sand and the blank blue above ; 
There are no seasons to perplex the mind, 
But when the sun goes down in flannel mist 
The middle distance has an ugly twist, 

A fresco manner, mildewed and black-lined. 
The weather forecasts are mysterious— 

As if this were a land of solstices 


Made neat with sets of autumn and of spring! 


The snakes are undulating in the brush, 


The slattern palms stand like old turkey dusters, 


The pines throw out their bellies shamelessly 
And colored men are net of many lustres; 
This is a back room of the jungle where 


Old democratic emblems gather dust, 





Wh nights in an offhanded manner tort 

The patient daylights with their constant lust. 
Within the reeking marshes, in their skins, 

Dank alligators gambol in pure sport. 


Oscar Brynes 
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COMMENT 
CINEMA OF HAMLET 


es Y DEVELOPMENT as a poet is of no interest to 

me,” says Archibald MacLeish in the preface to his 
Poems: 1924-1933 (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), “and of even 
less interest, I should suppose, to anyone else.”” What his 
statement lacks in candor it makes up in optimism. For this 
collection of his best work in ten years shows that like any 
serious and respectable poet, he has been interested to the 
point of painful obsession in his “development.” Self-knowl- 
edge (if not self-reverence and self-control) has been his 
involuntary goad in al] the work he can now “read without 
embarrassment,” whether disguised by literary anthropology 
in The Hamlet, by American nostalgia in New Found Land, 
by romantic heroism in Conquistador, or, in Cinema of a 
Man, by post-War miasmas of exile and bewilderment, the 
poet plodding through simple sentences and assorted geog- 
raphy with “Ernest” (“they are drunk their mouths are 
hard they say qué cosa They say the cruel words they hurt 
each other”) toward the oblivion of racial orphanage and 
the Nirvana of dead time. 

To such an exhibition the public can hardly be expected 
to remain indifferent, particularly when Mr. MacLeish’s 
plea for indifference is offset by his recent labors as scourge 
and fury among literary critics and Marxists. Adding to 
this the fact that he has written a portion of fine verse, and 
given himself more systematically than most of his contemp- 
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oraries to the ordeal of his craft and personal predicament, 
one is obliged to consider the present Foreword as another 
installment of his rather evasive prose work, of his Challenge 
to the Age whose energies might better go into his poetry, 
since both History and Controversy, outside his verse, have 
left him somewhat the worse for his struggles with them. 

Those struggles, however, underlie both his poetic “em- 
barrassment” and his claim to dignity. They are a clue to 
his value as a contemporary. They are the result of several 
typical experiences: his obligation to forge a spiritual doctrine 
in the absence of both inherited belief and social necessity, 
his acceptance of an esthetic method before he had either 
moral or doctrinal matter to justify it, and notably his en- 
listment (widely advertised in this book) as a Paris exile 
some ten years ago and the consequent pathos of distance and 
sentiment that has troubled his ultimate conflict with 
America. 

One of the oddest aberrations in our cultural history was 
the great exodus to France of 1918-1929, when literature, 
to be w 





ritten, had to be written in Paris. —TThose were the 
days when American art moved from the Middle West to 
the Left Bank; when farm-hands hurried from Ohio and 
Wisconsin to get in on the Dada movement; when Gertrude 
Stein brandished the torch that lately sputtered in the grasp 
of Amy Lowell; when Kiki was the toast of Rotonde and 
Coupole; when “Ernest” proudly wheeled his well-filled go- 
cart among the occult biologic growths of the Dome of an 


evening to partake of a whiskey and parental pride; when 
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transition was young, nothing was sacred, and money was 
cheap; when whole generations got lost and Jimmie the Bar- 
man was accumulating his heady memoirs. These are just 
now being published, it happens, with an introduction by Mr. 
Hemingway, valedictorian of the period—“This Must Be 
the Place’: Memoirs of Montparnasse, by Jimmie the Bar- 
man. One fruitful passage suggests admirably the spirit of 
that heroic decade: 


Walking ahead of me was Flossie, both of us on our way to The 
Dingo. As she came abreast of the bar entrance, a handsome Rolls- 
Royce drove up to the curb and from it stepped two lavishly dressed 
ladies. They looked at The Dingo questioningly. They peered int 
the windows. Flossie, seeing them, looked her contempt. As she 


passed into the bar she tossed a single phrase over her shoulder 
“You bitch!” Whereupon the lady so addressed nudged her com- 
panion anxiously, “Come on, Helen,” she said, “this must be the 


place!” 
Under much the same inspiration our writers decided that 
Paris must be the place to produce novels and poetry. This 
was the setting which Mr. MacLeish, after academic begin- 
nings, war-service, and law-work, chose for his poetic disci- 
pline, and its spell upon him, to boast or exorcise, has been 
his chief spiritual problem ever since. 

In those days his idea of poetry was almost purely esthetic. 
He argued for “mere poetry, poetry made out of poetry, 


poetry without sex, smirks, or graces, poetry without the 





sentimentality which passes among us for ironic, poetry h 
out tags of wit.” In view of the twin threats of propaganda 
and vulgarization which, then as now, aim to dispossess 
poetry of its essential purposes, his stand was a worthy one. 
Its weakness lay merely in what it denied in his own 
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and what serious decisions, of inheritance and moral 


sibility, it left him unprepared for. For these de- 


» writers of the desultory Twenties substituted two 


methods: the elegiac and the hard-boiled. They were 


ed in The Sun Also Rises, Trinc, and The Hamlet. 


} 


d mystical,” said Phelps Putnam, and 


us tough ar 


with the rest of 
yitter; Face the | 
ct and with ironical 


nderstanding take the world’s 





ye, aS 
1 I { 





s the p ler of Montparnasse ar 


n of the fustian desperations 





Beyond those despairs lay 
adition, and since hard-boiledness is a strenuous way 


1 


up one’s belief in the deflation of all values but the 
and the esthetic, heroic pathos was substituted in 
of bull-fighters, drunkards, Spanish imperialists, or 
ent men lying flat on the ground, listening to the 
centuries, or marking the universal sunlight in its 
surement of man’s insignificant hours. From such 
fortitude MacLeish shaped his first serious con- 

f art and human idealism. 


is technical labor had been sensitive and 





ly sincere; but both sensibility and sincerity come 


supreme test in the solution of an inner, specifically 


problem. To externalize them in the interests of a 


lepersonalization of the human consciousness is to 
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strike at their very life. This may be done by social propa- 
gandists in the cause of public reform or revolution. Or it 
may be done, as he has done it, in the interests of a more 
abstract sense of universals, the poet sinking his moral per- 
sonality in the total consciousness of humanity, and in what 
is conceived to lie behind it—the unconscious life of nature 
and the universe. It is notable that after 1923 MacLeish’s 
poetic masters were men who aided him toward this gradual 
surrender of private intelligence: poets who, like Fraser’s 
anthropology (which he followed Eliot in using for the 
symbolism of The Pot of Earth), relieved his private agony 
by opening up prospects of great involuntary human strug- 
gles, prospects of man in his most impersonal condition of 
consciousness against a background of racial transitions and 
wide-flung geographic movements. Here he could escape the 
threat of futility by submitting himself and mankind to an 
unfathomable universal will. 

It is no longer A MAN against the stars. It is Mankind: that which 
has happened always to all men, not the particular incidents of 
particular lives. The common, simple, earth-riding ways of hands 
and feet and flesh against the enormous mysteries of sun and moon, 
of time, of disappearance-and-their-place-knowing-them-no-more. 
The salt-sweating, robust, passionate, and at the last death-devoured 
lives of all men always. Man in the invisible sea of time that drowns 
him.... 

The poets who helped him to this submission were the 
Cendrars of Transsibérien and Kodak documentaire, Apolli- 
naire in Alcools and Calligrammes, and Perse with A nabase. 
To these Eliot, with Gerontion, added the appropriate tone 
of ironic elegy, and Pound, with the earlier Cantos, the 
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proper method of historical imagination. The result was the 
work of MacLeish’s early maturity, the lyrics in which he 
caught pathos before it suffered distension and critical in- 
version, poems that celebrate with great verbal beauty a 
surrender to the mystery of existence and the processes of 
physical anonymity. This was Le Secret Humain, and it was 
the consolation of his Hamlet: 

We know what our fathers were but not who we are 

For the names change and the thorns grow over the houses. 

We recognize ourselves by a wrong laugh; 


By a trick we have of resembling something. Otherwise 
Chere are strange words and a face in a mirror. 


We know 
Something we have forgotten too that comforts us. 


It found its finest form in You Andrew Marvell, its humor- 
ous expression in Mother Goose’s Garland, Immortal Helix, 
and The End of the World, its tragic scale in Land’s End 
and Tourist Death, and in Einstein an attempt to harmonize 
with the abstract ultimates of science: 


He can count 


Ocean in atoms and weigh out the air 
In multiples of one and subdivide 
ght to its numbers. 


If they will not speak 
them be silent in their particles. 
t them be dead and he will lie among 


T 





ir dust and cipher them—undo the signs 
their unreal identities and free 
e pure and single factor of all sums— 
them to unity. 
Unfortunately MacLeish soon permitted his compliance in 
; : é ns : 
this ire and single factor of all sums” to undermine the 
personal 


resistance upon which such surrender, stoic or other- 
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wise, counts for salvation. Men brought the idea to the brink pt 
of parody, and Conquistador allowed the lavish beauty of its 
materials to become vitiated by the huge extension and dilu- * 
tion of an epic scale unsupported by adequate epic motivation. 
Moreover, the surrender of real certitude and “intellectual- 
ism” communicates itself to style. MacLeish’s earlier style 
grew into an astonishing beauty that contradicted the preju- 


: 
dice of anyone who knew the contemporary sources from 
aS j : Ld ‘ B 
which it derived. His real task was to preserve its integrity. 
But his progress in anti-intellectual humility meant also a 
. . . = i at a C 
progress in stylistic self-effacement. This is apparent not only ; 
in the disorganization, the overplayed repetitions, and the 
symbolic vagueness of Conquistador, but in the progressive ; 
tyranny of his models. Worthy models are the right of every 
e - Ss! 
worthy poet; but in Conquistador the exhausted echo of the , 
‘ ” ° oe ° U 
“old man” theme of Gerontion, and the overplayed effect of ; 
. . . . , r 
historic rumination borrowed from the Cantos, showed 
clearly that the models had deadened an ambitious creative 
purpose. And when, in the Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s 
City, we find a device of the Cantos baldly reproduced: 
To Thos. Jefferson Esq. his obd’t serv’t 
M. Lewis: captain: detached: 
Sir. . 
we are led to wonder why Mr. MacLeish, who likes ‘“‘that 1 


clean sharp stroke which is heard when the axe goes into liv- 
ing wood” should be so indifferent when he hears the axe 
sink into Ezra Pound’s neck. “Critics moved by a love of 
poetry,” he says, should 
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point out the excellence of the work, the way in which, with honesty 
and self-respect, the man handles a long and eloquent line, a firm 
a vocabulary not filched from the thesaurus— 





and vivid phrase and 





or, presumably, from his fellow-poets. Implicitly he demands 
that the absence of these poetic virtues be similarly pointed 
out. A poet who aims at them resolutely need waste no 
petulance on critics who are trying to rescue poetry from 
the vulgarity of ‘Couturier criticism’ or “The Literature 
Business’ which he himself has deplored. 

MacLeish’s irresolution has been emphasized by the serious 
direction which his work of the past five years has taken. 


Physical stoicism and obsession by time had come to him 


too easily; they began to stir uneasy scruples in his thought. 
To feel, “face downward in the sun .. . how swift how 


secretly The shadow of the night comes on’’ was a beatitude 
disturbed by a sensation that is likely to disrupt the stoic 
peace f soul: 


These alt 





rnate nights and days, these seasons 
Somehow fail to convince me. It seems 


I have the sense of infinity! 
Infis paradoxically, is likely to drive a man back to the 
local and specific accidents of his own life and self. MacLeish, 
in European expatriation, was troubled by his duty and 
birth-right: “It is a strange thing to be an American.” Re- 
turning to America, he was plunged into the crisis of the past 
five years. To him this crisis could not be relieved by the 
technical or forcible reforms of economic socialism. It is a 


crisis between the fundamental pioneer idealism of The Farm 


elfless heroism of Conquistador, and the industrial 
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greed he denounces in 1933 or the revolutionary violence 
satirized in the Frescoes. But between these antitheses his 
judgment is too satisfied with abstract canons of honor— 
canons which risk committal neither to a positive moral dog- 
matism nor to a practical social risk. He invokes “Time 
which survives the generations” when he argues on econotnics, 
and “‘disinterestedness” when he defines the poet: 

It is also strictly forbidden to mix in maneuvers: 


Those that infringe are inflated with praise on the plazas— 
Their bones are resultantly afterwards found under newspapers. 


There is nothing worse for our trade than to be in style: 
Neither his class nor his kind nor his trade may come near him. ... 
Or, more explicitly: 


The intuitions of the poet are valid and may be accepted only be- 
cause his loyalty is to his art, because his sole test of the acceptability 
of a word or a phrase or a poem is the test of his art and not the test 
of his politics or his social indignation. This is not to say that the 
true poet is without prejudice. He has of course the prejudices of 
his blood, his countryside, his education, if you will, his “class.” 
But ... there remain certain individuals who believe that the first 
and inescapable obligation of the poet is his obligation to his art; 
who believe that the fact that the practice of his art is difficult in no 
way releases him from that obligation; who believe that the desertion 
of his art for any reason, even the noblest, even the most humane, is 
nevertheless desertion. 


This is nobly expressed and it involves an inevitable 
esthetic loyalty, but MacLeish’s practice shows too clearly 
how for him art, like human stoicism, becomes an evasion 
of the specific responsibility to which a poet, no less than the 
humble honest man, is committed. Poetry, like moral and 
social life, is an art of concrete conditions, whose style and 
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function are achieved when conceptual and ethical abstraction 
is tested by vital and practical experience, It is as easy to 
fail in that test through an exclusive esthetic idealism as 
through propaganda. Like Jeffers and Lawrence in their 
different ways, MacLeish has brought a keen sense of experi- 
ence to an abstract vagueness of use. This sense need not be 
degraded to uses he cannot admit or acknowledge, but “self- 
respect,” “firmness,” and “vividness” stem from positive de- 
termination, from the isolation and not the loss of self. Such 
identity is expressed and realized in art, but it is not initially 
determined there, and this determination produces the real 
Hamlet, not the cinema of Hamlet. It starts in the personal, 
intellectual, and social circumstances of which MacLeish has 
tried hard to dispossess himself. Where he has succeeded, his 
verse dwindles toward apathy and diffusion. Where he fails, 
his work finds the sincerity and beauty upon whose final 
triumph will depend the poetry his admirers, and the de- 
fenders of American poetry, must hope he will write. 
M.D. Z. 
REVIEWS 
A TRUE FLIGHT 

Blossoming Antlers, by Winifred Welles. Viking Press. 

The sullen ardors, the introspective rages introduced into 
lyric poetry by the post-Elizabethans, and inherited by the 
nineteenth-century Romantics, changed the temper and dark- 
ened the clear light of lyrical fancy. The term fancy, that 
may be defined as a delicate play of intuition over changing 
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natural aspects and the reasons of the spirit, was once the 


chief dower of the lyric poet. After its quality was distorted th 
and dulled by intermixture with qualities alien to it (gran- P 
diose emotions lifted over from dramatic poetry, at dramatic d 
poetry’s dissolution), the intuitive faculty took on a feebler s¢ 
connotation and a lesser definition. Fancy at its purest is not k 
weak ; it is strong enough to bear any burden the poetic choice 
puts upon it, and at its highest pitch of intensity it fuses with J 


mystic insight. It flies beyond the image and the symbol; it 
uses them with the cleanest accuracy for its purposes, but it 
is aimed toward, and in its successes it pierces, reality, and 
makes its discoveries at the center. 
Marvell was a master of fancy; Crashaw, Herbert, Blake 

and Clare knew its secrets. Marvell’s 

Ye country comets, that portend 

Nor war, nor prince’s funerall, 


Shining unto no higher end 
Than to presage the grasses 


is fancy working at its lightest. Crashaw’s 


O Heart, the equal poise of love’s both parts, 

Big alike with wound and darts, 

Live in these conquering leaves; live all the same 
And walk through all tongues one triumphant Flar 


is the conceit, but it is more: it is fancy, the delicate incan- 
descence of aspect which defies analysis. 

Winifred Welles is a mistress of this intuitive and lyrical 
gift. To subject a talent so certain and so pure to detailed 
dissection is a task from which taste turns away. It can only 
be placed in respect to kind. She has limited her scope with 
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the greatest discretion; if, at times, she leans toward the 
pretty, it is because she feels the place of tenderness and 
delicacy in an art built upon the most candid and innocent 


kinship shows up easily, an image in her poem, Hornet on the 
Counterpane, oddly reverses an image of her blood-brother, 
John Clare. This is Miss Welles’ hornet: 

I must be up and off, and quickly, 

Or else, bed-fellow to a briar, 


Submit to his tattoo cf fire. 


And 


is is John Clare’s thistle: 


Che haughty thistle o’er all danger towers, 


In every place the very wasp of flowers. 


Miss Welles poems cannot be roughly described ; they must 
be displayed. One poem, Immaculate Task, may stand as an 
example of the other poems in this remarkable (in our times 


to exist at all) and distinguished book. 








Late in the leafless fall, 
\ boy rebuilt my wall. 
He came each morning early, 
And soundlessly he crossed 
Lawns glassy still with frost, 
J ight still sharp and pearly. 
yout ind aione, 
b t each grey stone. 
lis h precisely, gravely, 
He erious care. 
Afloat on that clear air, 
His breath was clear and lovely. 
No one should build a wall 
Except a boy in fall, 
Who comes at dawn austerely, 
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Faint scarlet on his cheek, 
Who does not like to speak, 
Who loves a hard rock dearly. 


Louise Bogan 
THE HONOR OF DOUBT 


Collected Poems of Harold Monro, edited by Alida Monro, 
with a biographical sketch by F. S. Flint and a critical 
note by T. S. Eliot. Cobden-Sanderson, London. 

In his shrewd, but equivocal, comment on the poetry of 
Harold Monro, Mr. Eliot expresses the opinion that Monro’s 
work, as a whole, “is more nearly the real right thing than 
any of the poetry of a somewhat older generation than mine 
except Mr. Yeats’s.” At the same time he asks us to disre- 
gard Monro’s lack of contemporary influence and his apparent 
inconsequence in the main stream of English poetry—in short, 
to abdicate the historical point of view—for the curious rea- 
son that “such an attitude is bound to be unfair to the repu- 
tation of such a poet as Monro.” I am not, however, per- 
suaded that, in judging swimmers, water may be considered 
a superfluous element. Certainly, the poet must accept the 
necessity of making himself historical. When a writer with 
such manifest excellences as Monro fails to achieve a position 
of historical reality; seeming, rather, to absorb inattention, 
like an object visible but not seen; it is pertinent for the 
critic to study the coloration responsible for this illusion of 
absence. Why, precisely, was Monro “such a poet’? 

In the new collection of extracts from Samuel Butler’s 
notebooks there is an entry which, it seems to me, describes 
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quite accurately the epistemology of most modern poets, in- 
cluding Monro. Butler wrote: 
We should not aim at knowledge—this is beyond our grasp. We 


1 aim at that way of looking at things, which will give us 
least trouble, as fitting in most harmoniously without other ideas. 


snou 


Now this knowledge of convenience, this easy way of 
looking at things, this half-hearted despair of codrdinating 
the facts, is that lamentable sophistry which persuades the 
poet to accommodate his vision to his talent and, in default 
of knowledge, to try to feel his way to the truth. We have 
often been exhorted to keep our eye on the object, but it is 
probably more important (that we may be believed) to keep 
our mind on the evidence. We should be less liable then to 
spend our energies in the composition of a prophetic piece 
like Monro’s on the end of the world, in which the tragic 
hypotheses are (1) overpopulation and (2) underproduc- 
tion—neither of them viable ideas. 

Monro was too sensitive, serious, and expert to fail utterly, 
but the world of his imagination does not circle and contain 
us; his testimony being limited to that portion which he 
experienced with the least difficulty. The spectacle he con- 
jures up is of life in retreat and disintegration before 
anonymous ghosts and the long argument of despair. The 
souls of the lonely, carrying their bitter load of love, wander 
and “never find a home’—nomads of civilization, ignorant 
of hope but thankful for little favors: a breath of country 
air, the body’s cruel delight, conversation with friends, and 
the dear constancy of inanimate things. Beyond this, nothing. 
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Oh, how reluctantly some people learn 

io hold their bones together, with what toil 

Breathe and are moved, as though they would return, O 
How gladly, and be crumbled into soil! VW 


They knock their groping bodies on the stones, 
Blink at the light, and startle at all sound, 
With their white lips learn only a few moans, 


Then go back into the ground. 7 
Monro’s vision seems less the property of a fixed seeing r 
eye than of a mirror printed with the colorful transience of vi 
his mood. There are times when the mirror has an empty it 
stare. (Can an eclecticism of style be wholly distinguished tl 
from a confusion of belief?) At any rate, it is plain that the V 
collected poems, however starred and double-starred with ( 
specific beauties, do not make a constellation. Their sum is a a 
series, not an integer. Neither can it be said that in any one e 
poem, or group of poems, is the virtue concentrated. Indeed, e 
the essence is so dispersed that among all the verses no ( 
“typical” passage can be discovered. V 
Although I believe that certain of Monro’s poems, such as ¢ 
Bitter Sanctuary, Midnight Lamentation, The Garden, The 
Nightingale Near the House, Week-End, and Trees, may f 
find a place in the anthology of twentieth-century poetry, | I 
do not discern in them that singularity of personal vision and ( 
idiom which Mr. Eliot praises. My own feeling is that 
Monro’s honorable talent lacked a signature ; that his identity, i 


through a defect of force and intellectual ambition, failed to 
master his creation. He had a gift for questions that puzzle 
the heart, a fine subtlety of reaction, a steady grave beauty 
of expression; but he did not know. Stanley J. Kunitz 
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Opus 7, by Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking Press. 
Whether a Dove or Seagull, by Sylvia Townsend Warner 
and Valentine Ackland. Viking Press. 

After Miss Warner’s accomplishment in The Espalier and 
Time Importuned, Opus 7 disappointed some of her ad- 
mirers. It is not quite so successful as either her previous 
verse or her prose. In conception akin to Lolly Willowes, 
it is executed in a heroic couplet which, unlike the prose of 
that tale, fails perfectly to sustain its tone, and so the air of 
verisimilitude essential to fantasy. The chief personage of 
Opus 7 is, like Lolly Willowes, a solitary female eccentric 
and inhabits a village fabulously rural and English; but here 
elements more soddenly grotesque predominate and demand 
even more delicate conduct of the narrative. Rebecca Ran- 
dom’s mystic consummation is a union not with Satan but 
with Bacchus; she attains it in a churchyard after a wry 
dialogue with a corpse and through vulgar gin. The gin has 
been purchased on the profits of her miraculous cottage flower 
garden: Rebecca had ‘“‘a green thumb.”” Much of Miss War- 
ner’s peculiar virtue appears in the choice of incident and 
detail in the diction. The difficulty is the uncertainty of the 
verse structure. The exact subtle quality of Lolly Willowes 
is preserved by the decorum of its prose; a decorum which 
fixes imperturbably the relations of gravity and mockery. 
For the heroic couplet on the other hand Miss Warner 


appears to have insufficient respect; in lyric and ecstatic 
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moments she would too plainly have done with it; on other 
occasions when the medium might admirably make game of 
the material, she is making game of the medium: it becomes 
doggerel. 

It is grateful therefore to recognize Miss Warner’s full 
technical distinction in many verses of Whether a Dove or 
Seagull. This collection includes over a hundred poems, ap- 
proximately half of them by Miss Warner, the rest the work 
of a young poet who had not yet brought out a volume, Miss 
Valentine Ackland. The authorship of particular poems is 
unspecified. The volume is an experiment in the presenta- 
tion of verse, a protest against judgment of the poem by the 
poet rather than of the poet by the poem. Perhaps to make 
the experiment valid more poets should have been included. 
One might further point out that either of the sorts of judg- 
ment in question is forestalled by such publication. These two 
poets strike one as akin: in several instances it would be 
difficult as well as out of order to fix the authorship of a 
poem. The volume has moreover a pretty consistent level 
of excellence; if Miss Warner sustains a high reputation, 
Miss Ackland would seem to deserve one. 

In the presence however of fifty-odd poems by so dis- 
tinctive a writer as Miss Warner, one can scarcely refrain 
from noting the presence of many of her qualities: a some- 
what macabre landscape art; rank bucolic humor; a liking 
for the harshly eccentric; a dour gallantry of spirit. What 
seems at bottom to determine her form and atmosphere is the 
restraint of a fine ironic savor upon a wild individualism. 
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Contrast and Collaboration 


Her characteristic weather is sullen or moody: a number of 
the poems are explicitly concerned with storm; or 


Ihe storm out, chewing a dead pipe, the land... 


Her rhythm is often like a long contemptuous flick at the 
leash : 

Rigid along the field 

Like an army, the corn stooks 

Are hushed and gathered together and wield 

Their stillness against the seas’ uneasy looks. 


She has a fine ear for resolving the desperate variation: 


To wander through the gusts with the broken clue 

Of Cuckoo, Cuckoo, 

Tossed to and fro among the leafless trees. 
The “gout-foot alleys” trod by Swift illustrates her keenness 
of epithet. She accomplishes a manner with deftness; her 
method is very nearly always oblique, and prepares for her 
success with the more extended dramatic lyric here repre- 
sented by “After my marriage night,’ a poem of the bride 
subdued to child-bearing by the sight of her “bitter pasture 
whitened like a fleece with mushrooms.” 

A number of the poems included, though not necessarily 
less penetrated with a sense of style, are noticeably less de- 
flected in feeling. One suspects these to be Miss Ackland’s 
contribution. Certain of them recall Hopkins: without 
achieving the same sense of crisis they have some of his ardor 
of phrasing. Léonie Adams 
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RECENT MAGAZINES 


One of the most prolific phases of American literary journalism 
during the past winter has been the multiplication of liberal and 
proletarian magazines. These journals never lack fertility of growth; 
there is always a crop of new numbers. By the second issue, en- 
thusiasm and page-space begin to dwindle, and few of these ventures 
reach early youth or a full volume. The latest lean heavily toward 
poetry, perhaps as a result of the recent outburst of Poetry-versus- 
Life controversies in critical quarters. One of these was between 
Horace Gregory and Allen Tate in The New Republic. Mr. Gregory 
argued against tradition, ritual, and Mr. Tate in an essay on Shelley, 
A Defence of Poctry, last October. Mr. Tate, in two essays, Poetry 
and Politics and Three Types of Poetry, argued for poetry of the 
“creative imagination,” as against poetry of the “scientific spirit” 
and of the “practical will,” the two chief contemporary forms of 
esthetic heresy. Malcolm Cowley discussed the futility of The Re- 
ligion of Art as held by the post-War esthetic exiles, as centering in 
the work of Eliot, Valéry, and Toyce, and as exemplified by his own 
return from the ivory tower to the ranks of life. There have been 
debates by and against Archibald MacLeish, starting two years ago 
with his philippic on The Social Cant in the Republic and culminat- 
ing in his recent irony on The Poetry of Karl Marx in The Saturday 
Review. Edmund Wilson has tried to tidy up some of these loose 
ends of combat in a paper on The Canons of Peetry in the April 
Atlantic. And meanwhile the Marxists, Plechanovists, Trotskians, 
and collateral orders of proletarian idealism have been foundin 
magazines for social poetry, writing poetry to fill the magazines, and 
conjuring up visions of ultimate justice to fill the poetry. 





Of these papers the most promising is Dynamo, which started as a 
bi-monthly in January. Here appeared the best poets of the move- 
ment: Horace Gregory, Joseph Freeman, Isidor Schneider, and 
Kenneth Fearing. (The all-pervasive Norman Macleod was missit 


Ins 


but his Russian verse-notes were in the autumn Hound and Horn. 
Mike Gold and Haakon Chevalier supplied several feeble exercises. 
The New Masses, resuming weekly publication in January with 
Stanley Burnshaw as verse editor, prints several poems, mostly run- 
of-the-mill, in each issue. The Partisan Review, a “bi-monthly of 
Revolutionary Literature,” began in February as the organ the 
John Reed Club of New York, and may thus be taken as typical of 
the “between fifteen and twenty” Reed Club organs in different parts 
of the country which, we are told, welcome sociological verse. It 
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intersperses its short stories with poems by Alfred Hayes and Joseph 
Freeman; and by Edwin Rolfe, whose sensitive line and respect for 
a persons il emotion give his work a quality high among its immediate 
rivals. The New Quarterly, edited by Jay du Von in Rock Island, 
Ill., also runs verse and fiction, its first issue (Spring 1934) including 
a portion From an Unfinished Poem by the editor, wherein a close 


f 


sense of fact is heavily wrenched by forced stylistic effort; a trans- 





lation in extremely desultory phrases of a proletarian poem by Bertolt 
Brecht; a fragment by Macleod, and, in more delicate lyric vein, a 
ten-line madrigal by Ezra Pound, Nicky and Frankie Weren't 
Brothers, which ends 





The American Scene, another new bi-monthly, comes from New York, 








with verse by Macleod, De Jong, and Hauser. The Anvil, edited by 
Jack Conroy in rly Missouri, offers the stanzas of Rolfe, Walter 
Snow, William Wrench, and Grace Wellington. Left-Front, appar- 
ent representl t cross-breedin of two short ived Pp sriodicals 
of several years ago, comes from Chicago with fiction, tert and 





verse that ranges from the firm sincerity of William Pillin’s Aliens to 
r( H. H. Lewis’ Bulls, Bears, and Buggerbears. 
“proletarian short stories,” arrives from New 
dsor Quarterly, of Hartland Four Corners, Ver- 
spring issue to Revolutionary Literature in the 








f best line-up of argument and talent in our 
list. Here a profitable summary of the subject was given by E. 














S« by work that ran the scale of ‘good intentions 
from (¢ id vah Bessie to W. Maas, H. Roskolen- 
Kl€ st l 

On ¢t I these journals little nov gment may be 

ss nd few remarks that might not apply to current verse of 
ther varieties. Th irge majority of it reduces serious experience 

1 | sentiment to a level of equal mediocrity and slipshod 
( The midd | is lifted above ordinary lyric humdrum 
by the pressure of a vital and imperative criticism. The saving 
mir ty is good r reasons common to all serious verse and excep- 








yagandic uses. In several cases it forecasts the emergence 





f talent hape not only the state but the art of the com- 
ing generation. Meanwhile it is a poetry of inescapable interest, to 
which any serious concern for our literary future must be applied. 
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There have been other innovations. The Literary World, a 
“monthly survey of international letters,” made its first appearance 
in May, with Angel Flores as editor, in the form of a newspaper 
giving its entire space to European literature of moment to Ameri- 
cans. There appeared little given “policy,” but in Bontempelli’s 
essay Toward a Plastic Literature, in a note on Svevo and Joyce, in 
several book-reviews, and in two pieces of translated fiction there 
was promise of a practical service to American readers beyond what 
the ordinary magazines or Books Abroad are able to supply. The 
Observer, of Memphis, is another paper better for information than 
for art. The editor has chanced upon a discovery, an essay on 
Ezra Pound: His Cantos by Louis Zukofsky, “discerning admirer of 
Ezra Pound”; likewise on an article on Irish Folk Mustc by Patrick 
O’Sullivan; a remarkably incompetent paper, What Is Poetry? by 
H. S. Hincks; and a discussion of The Proletarian Novel by Theo- 
dore Johnson; the entire project being sponsored by the ladies of the 
Emilie Club of Memphis. A verse magazine of fitful appearance and 
haphazard aims, Tone, edited in Buffalo by J. R. Manch, has printed 
De Jong, Evelyn Scott, Macleod, Du Von, and David Gascoyne. The 
energetic IV estminster Magazine of Oglethorpe, Georgia, brought out 
its best issue in the spring, with a short essay on Yeats, The Hawk 
and the Butterfly, by Marianne Moore, an installment of a study of 
Apollinaire by Zukofsky and Taupin, and verse by Rakosi, Wilson, 
Tyler, and De Jong. And Dune Forum hails from Carmel, Califor- 
nia, to round out the eastward, southward, and westward swee} 
the winds of revolt, desire, and the untra iri 











umeled spirit. 





For so much gain there must be loss, and the most serious loss was 

















the suspension of The Symposium with the end of its m 
last October. The Symposium, in April, 1033, fra ! 
Propositions on the economic and social obligations « pos- 
sibly this was the rock on which editorial stability spli iti 
of such issues was inevitable to the magazine: its articles and reviews 
had steadily advanced from an esthetic-formal technique to a dialec 
tic-functional one. The “attempt to reconcile the just side of the 
politico-economic issue with values acceptal it the critical I 
was a project worth launching, but the literary criticis1 
Symposium remained largely aloof to the effort to th Sa 

the best critical articles were usually those in which the attempt « 
not intrude: C. R. Morse on Picasso, H. Simons on The Wordsworth 
Case, David Burnham’s Maillol, Austin Warren on Crashaw, and 


Carl Rakosi on W. C. Williams. The loss of The Sym 
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views (but not of its desultory choices of fiction and verse) deserves 
special regret; those by Troy, Parkes, Rosenberg, Schappes, Baugh, 
Rice aed Flint eit the magazine up to a mark not always enforced 
by editorial respon bility, and justified a valuable American venture 
in criticism whos« ‘gavin al is seriously to be hoped for. 





The Hound and Horn made of its spring issue an Homage to 
Henry James, by way of an ‘ ‘inquest into the present condition of our 
literature.” This lacked the liveliness as well as the direct personal 
interest of the Little Review’s tribute in 1018, where Pound, 
Eliot, Ford, and the Misses Mayne and Bosanquet wrote with the 
stroke of an older, more immediate generation; but as a critical 
project, the present Homage was admirably designed and carried 
Miss Moore’s Miss Kenton’s, and Miss Boughton’s competence 
without question; the masculine portion ranged from excellent 

















4 

papers by Blackmur (on the critical prefaces), Wheelwright (on 
James and Stanford White), and Spender, through more problemati- 
cal conjecture by Wilson, Cantwell, and Arvin, to the smeary paste 


of Glenwas Wescott’s “sentimental” reverie, wherein pathos and 

\ jecture struggled hard to make something of a complete 
to see James for what he was. The issue included five 
James portraits and the valuable original project for The Ambassa- 
rs, here first ted. The important feature of the winter Hound 
Horn was kinur’s exhaustive essa Masks of Ezra Pound 
























which should stand as one of the best avail: its subject. 

y ish jour ism offered one innovation in recent months: the 
return to monthly schedule, under a new editor, of Life and Letters. 
his amiable magazine started in the spring of 1928 as the literary 
rg Desmond MacCarthy and his circle, the fireside fauves of 
B sbury. Of criticism and originality its pages could boast little; 
it tril \ chiefly border-line victims of that bewildered 
I n ism that exists between the dead and unborn worlds 

s it it provided a haven for the polite essay 

il I days in a rough world. Here Santayana 

S George M e, Virginia VW f, Huxley, Eglinton, and 
L. P. Smith | stre to a mixed company of more genteel 
t I und Letters changed from a monthly to a 
rts to monthly appearance, with Hamish Miles 
if {pril issue presented Wyndl n Lewis’ essay on 
way, 7 Dumb Ox, with furthe: n to those features 
ili i modern fiction which have been discussed in 
ij Wes Man. There was a po best, but char- 
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acteristically defeated, style by Herbert Read, The Nuncio; another, 
pretentiously nondescript, by Herbert Palmer. Huxley wrote on War 
and Emotions; Bonamy Dobrée performed An Experiment with 
Rhyme, an excursion into private sensation somewhat along Mr. 
Richards’ lines, the idea being to decide when rhyme is needed in a 
poem, when not; and Spender’s story, The Burning Cactus, was re- 
printed. There were anonymous book reviews that help Mr. Miles’ 
first issue to take comfortable rank among secondary literary journals 
as a distinct improvement on Mr, MacCarthy’s last one. 

The London Mercury, on the other hand, suffers neither sea-change 
nor land-change, although it now costs one shilling instead of three- 
and-six. The jovial Jack Squire has become Sir John, but allows no 
undue pomp of chivalry to mar the patented cheer and unbuttoned 
comfort of his Home Friend and Family Almanac. Osbert Burdett 
is still the saving critical grace (contributing also in December an 
intelligent proposal for a crown ministry of Fine Arts and a com- 
plete renovation of art patronage in the modern state), and Iolo 
Williams supplies intelligent literary and fiction reviews. The reports 
on poetry by James Branwell are of no value. T. H. Thompson in 
January contributed a rather heavy-handed prose history of Eliot's 
Sweeney, whose purpose, apart from schoolroom humor, remained 
wnexplained. There have been monthly lots of verse, some of it by 
Blunden, Dorothy Wellesley, and Yvonne ffrench, but the best 
poems in many months were six by Winifred Welles, reprinted from 
Poetry and her recent volume, Blossoming Antlers. 

The Criterion proceeds. In its last four issues the greatest interest 
has come with Thomas Mann’s brilliant essay on Freud’s Position in 
the History of Modern Thought, a memorial by Martha Karlweis 
Wassermann on Hofmannsthal, Hoffman Nickerson on /rwing Bab- 
bitt, Beachcroft on Crashaw and the Baroque Style, R. S. Walker on 
Ben Jonson’s Lyric Poetry, P. M. Jones on Ronsard, poems by Read, 
MacNeice, Auden, and Robert Fitzgerald, and, as a diplomatic 
variant to this stable fare, three contributions by Ezra Pound: Mur- 
der by Capital, winding up with rose-leaves for Mussolini and 
Major Douglas; Hell, a tribute te Binyon’s translation of the Jn- 
ferno; and Mr. Housman at Little Bethel, a squaring of accounts 
with the Shropshire Lad on his recent beer-swigging and razor-scrap- 


_ 





ing canons of poetry, and not forgetting rounds of buckshot for 
“Johnnie” Dryden, “Dippy William” [Blake], the British public, 
and “the abominable dogbiscuit of Milton’s rhetoric.” 

Scrutiny also forges ahead, not without the qualms of academic 
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observers or the ire of liberals, notably that of one John Beevers in 
The New English Weekly, a well-oiled wit who has his uses, but 
whose presumption happens to be as great as his ignorance of litera- 
ture, and his conceit as impenetrable as his skull. In Scrutiny’s past 
three issues, the best articles have been James Smith’s On Metaphysi- 
cal Poetry, Leavis’ on Joyce and ‘the Revolution of the Word’, 
Knights’ on Elizabethan Prose, Henri Fulchére’s on French Literary 
Periodicals, and various reviews by Auden, Garman, Adrian Bell, 
and H. G. Porteus. 

Among English weeklies, Te Spectator has exhibited an active 
revival in the past year, gaining in its critical pages precedence over 
The Week-end Review and The New Statesman and Nation. On 
February 23rd appeared a contribution from W. B. Yeats, Three 
Songs to the Same Tune, with a prose argument. “In politics,” said 
Mr. Yeats, “I have but one passion and one thought, rancor against 
ler the most dire necessity, disturb public order, a 
conviction that public order cannot long persist without the rule of 
educated and able men.” ‘The poems expanded this conviction 
around a refrain 


all who, except unc 





There have been interesting articles: among them 
tribute to those universally applauded characters of fi 
Mi stories by H. E. Bates, and Huxley’s from his 
xican travel book. The weekly chronicles are soberly well-in- 


" \ 
| and he 








rm¢ ‘ } ritical department is in the hands of writers like 
Eliot, Read, Muir, Dobrée, Spender, Miles, Plomer, and Church. 


Recent reviews of value have been Eliot’s of the Shakespeare Head 








M Spender’s o Yeats, Read’s of Nancy (¢ ard’s anthology 
Negro, and Muir’s Eliot’s After Strange Gods, one of the best that 
has pp red E 

Orage’s New English Weekly is now completing its second year 
fa rkably sustained program of astute reviewing and political 





} 


mysticism, with chronicles, articles, and occasional verse worth any 
’s attention. But it has added a crushing burden to the labors 
of that ove Led set -} PR; 1] Ital) } according 

t that overworked servant-boy of apalio, Italy, who, according to 





legend, may be seen every morning pushing toward Rapallo’s groan- 
ing post office a wheelbarrow loaded with Ezra Pound’s titanic 
correspondence, ali che famous “epistolary style’—his curses, bulls, 
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and anathemas to the benighted humanity that lives and errs beyond 
the pale of Major Douglas’ economics and Mussolini’s Elysium. 
Hardly an issue is without the Master’s fulmination. Economic 
“detritus,” the crimes of England and America, the wisdom of Con- 
fucius, and always “Social Credit” have been some of his recent 
themes. In the issue of March 8th he fell foul of After Strange Gods 
under the title Mr. Eliot’s Mare’s Nest, in fifteen paragraphs, stand- 
ing out for “economic discrimination” as against “red herrings and 
irrelevancies,” and finding little comfort in Mr. Eliot’s “primer of 
modern heresy.” Mr. Eliot, replying on March 15th, found that he 
could agree with six paragraphs, but found himself unable to de- 
cipher the diction, grammar, and conjunctions of the others. In 
subsequent exchanges Mr. Eliot found himself greatly enlightened by 
Mr. Pound (“I thought that this was what he meant; but only good 
will could supply the interpretation”), but still found many of his 
perplexities unrelieved. Fortunately Mr. Eliot’s perplexity on the 
exact meaning of words comes to his rescue whenever Mr. Pound's 
terms or accusations of criminal delusion become as plain as daylight. 
And since the Rapalloan’s classification of Mr. Eliot’s mind and ideas 
among “red herrings,” “possums,” and the humbler varieties of ani- 
mal life has doubtless given the editor of The Criterion many en- 
lightening exercises in zoological research, we may expect this bat- 
tered but heroic friendship to grow yearly toward new richness and 
rewards, M. D. Z. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. WILLIAMS AND THE ENGLISH ATTITUDE 
Apropos of a critical word by F. R. Leavis in our May 
issue, we have received the following protest: 


It is interesting to note from your correspondent F. R. Leavis’ 
English Letter that though Englishmen may quarrel among them- 
selves the walls about Old England are still intact. At the sam 








Cc 
time it seems to me unfortunate that the English, who often have a 
special critical aptitude far more scholarly in temper than that of 
most Americans, should allow themselves to be lamed by what is, I 
suppose, a national prejudice in favor of respectability and con- 
servatism, What they say they say quite often with verbal distinc- 
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tion, but they have cut off so much from the length and breadth of 
their topic before they start that the result seems particularly meager. 
This meagerness they seek to submerge in what they believe to be a 
superiority of understanding but which is in reality nothing more 
than cant. 

Specifically the handling which several English reviewers, Mr. 
Leavis among them, have given Ezra Pound’s Active Anthology 
represents the attitude of which I have been speaking. It is obvious 
that Pound has offended British taste by what he has said in the 
preface to the anthology as well as by his selection of the works 
which it contains. ... Any person of taste must feel that he has 
received a personal rebuff when a so-called reviewer forces his opin- 
ion upon him without giving any indication from the book reviewed 
of how this opinion came to be formed. 

rhe point is that a reader has a right to expect from a reviewer 
a view of the direct quality of what is being reviewed. The Active 
Anthology contains many excellent poems, some of which I am sure 
would receive high appreciation from English readers. When Mr. 








Leavis speaks of the book in the vein of something ridiculous he is 
offensive not so much to the writers represented among its pages as 
to his own English readers whose possible interest he has ignored in 


ner which cannot be spoken of as anything but ill-bred. 
W.C. Williams 


NEWS NOTES 








As we go to press, the Pulitzer prizes are announced as follows: 
Poetry—Robert Hillyer, for Collected Verse. 
Novel—Carolyn Miller, for Lamb in His Bosom. 
Drama—Sidn Kingsley, for Men in White. 
listory—Herbert A for The People’s Choice. 
hy—1 Jennett, for John Hay. 
r} ward of the Poetry Prize to Robert Hillyer would seem to 
a singularly lean year. But reference to our 
s hows that the following books were published in 1933, any 
which would have lent more distinction to the award than 
Mr. Hillyer’s asset of mediocre poems: 
Give Your H the Hawks, by Robinson Jeffers. 
Blossom In 7 by Winifred Welles 
Pastures and O Poems, by Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
; Retreat, by Horace Gregory. 
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It is said that the Drama Committee voted their award to Max- 
well Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, which is a poetic drama and 
therefore in our field; but their decision was vetoed by the Final 
Committee—whatever or whoever that may be—who decided on the 
more modern and prosaic medical drama by Mr. Kingsley. The 
situation was a bit awkward, as a premature announcement of Mr. 
Anderson’s success had somehow leapt to the wires. 

The phenomenally successful American tour of the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe this winter and spring proved to be one of the major 
events of the theatrical year. This organization, the successor to 
Diaghilev’s famous company, presented old Czarist classics like Les 
Sylphides, Prince Igor, and Lac des Cygnes, pre-War successes like 
Petrouchka, post-War novelties like The Three-Cornered Hat, Beau 
Danube, and Les Matelots, and recent works like Beach, Concurrence, 
and Les Présages. All these represented, in their music, décor, and 
choreography, the collaboration of the finest talents of our time. To 
American audiences the most remarkable innovation was an Ameri- 
can ballet, Union Pacific, a humorous version of the building of the 
first trans-continental railway in 1869. While the dancing (designed 
by Massine) and the music (by Nabokov) were Russian, this work 
was otherwise by Americans. Archibald MacLeish wrote the “book,” 
Albert Johnson designed the settings, and Irene Sharoff the cos- 
tumes, and made of it an extremely witty and promising American 
excursion into the art of ballet. 





Two books on Paul Valéry have appeared in London during the 
past year, the first extended exposition of his poetry in English. The 
first of these is by Theodora Bosanquet, published by the Hogarth 
Press; the second by Mrs. G. Turquet-Milnes, issued by Jonathan 
a Both aim to serve as detailed guides to the difficulties of 

Valéry’s art, and should be indispensable to English students of it. 
These volumes will be reviewed in a future issue of PortrY. 

A play that has attracted special interest during the past reason 
Clemence Dane’s Come of Age, an imaginary study of the poet Chat- 
terton during his supposed re-incarnation in the modern world. It 
was written in rhymed irregular meter, of a quality which appears in 
specimens to be remarkably mediocre; but discerning critics have 
paid tribute to the sensitiveness of the presentation, and to the arrest- 
ing dramatic quality of the story as seen in the theatre. 

In Greece they still do grand things for art in the grand manner. 
Recently the death was announced of an Athenian multimillionaire, 
Lampros Beiakos, In his will he expressed his conviction, for 
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on study of the past, that a nation’s greatness aiways springs 
from the inspiration derived from its artists. Therefore his great 
fortune becomes their inheritance. A mile or two north of Athens, 
in a pine forest which protects a beautiful Byzantine chapel of the 
tenth century, his property of over a thousand acres is to be a 
“Prytanion,”’ where everything will be furnished gratis for their 
comfort and support. There are to be cottages and studios among 
the trees, dining halls, assembly halls, a theatre, gardens, wild- 
woods—everything that poets, painters, sculptors, architects, musicians 
could desire for shelter and sustenance of body and mind while they 
pursue the elusive muse. The scheme seems not unlike a larger 
edition of the Macdowell Colony and Yaddo. 

Jessica Nelson North (Mrs. R. I. MacDonald), of Chicago, is the 
author of The Long Leash (Houghton-Miffiin Co.). For some years 
she has been a member of our advisory committee, and in 1929 she 
served as editor for a half-year while the usual editor was abroad. 

Mr. Howard McKinley Corning, of Portland, Oregon, is the au- 
thor of These People (Harold Vinal) and The Mountain in the Sky 
(Metropolitan Press, Portland), and is represented in The New 
Poetry and other anthologies. 

Mr. Winfield Townley Scott, of Providence, R. I., a graduate of 
Brown University, has been literary editor of the Providence Journal 
and is the author of a book on Whittier. 

Miss Josephine W. Johnson, of Webster Groves, Missouri, has 
appeared in this and other magazines. 

Mr. Oscar Brynes, a New Yorker by birth and residence, has 
lectured on modern painting and sculpture, mostly in the South. 





Marjorie Meeker (Mrs. Vivian Collins), formerly of Columbus, 
Ohio, is now living in St. Augustine, Florida, where her husband is 
stationed. She is the author of Color of Water (Brentano’s, 1928). 


Mr. A. M. Sullivan, of New York, is the author of three books of 
verse, the latest being Elbows of the Wind (Kingsley Press, Inc.). 
Ethel Arnold Tilden (Mrs. Francis C. T.), of Greencastle, Ind., 


has written the text for an oratorio by Van Denman Thompson, 
of the De Pauw Univ. School of Music, which will be given next 
October in Baltimore at the Sesqui-centennial of American Meth- 
odism, 


Miss Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg lives in Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Harry 
Roskolenkier in New York, except when, as at present, he goes 
vagabondizing. 

lhe other poets of this number appear here for the first time. 
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Mr. William Robert Moses, born and brought up in Minnesota, is 
now a Fellow of Vanderbilt University, and living in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Miss Tessa Sweazy Webb, of Columbus, Ohio, runs a very compe- 
tent poetry department in the Columbus Dispatch. 

Mr. James Beverley Martin, of Taylorville, Ill., has studied at the 
state university, “worked in the coal mines a bit” and is now a 
deputy collector of internal revenue. 

Mr. R. Wade Vliet left Providence last November to spend the 
winter in Oklahoma City writing a novel. He has contributed to 
Smoke and other college magazines. 

Miss Pearl Hogrefe, of Ames, Iowa, teaches English at Iowa State 
College. Miss Napier Towne lives in New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Frontiers, by Daniel Henderson. Bruce Humphries. 

Testament, by Ruth Schermerhorn. Privately printed, Locust Valley, 
mn ¥ 


Songs and Solaces, by Maud Slye. Stratford Co. 

The Wilderness and Selected Short Poems, by F. Buchanan. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

Four Leaf Clovers, by Frederick E. Keller, M. D. Dorrance & Co. 

Cabin for Two, by Paul Waterman. Dorrance & Co. 

Eternal Quest, by May Roberts Clark. Dorrance & Co. 

The Winged Sandal, by Henri de Regnier, translated from the 
French by Flora Brent Hamilton. Bruce Humphries. 

Nerone, by Giuseppe Amar, Edizioni de “Circoli,” Genova, Italy. 

Poémes Parmi Les Hommes, by IUlarie Voronca. Editions des Cahiers 
du “Journal des Poétes.” 

Ulysse Dans La Cité, by Ilarie Voronca. Editions du Sagittaire, Paris, 
France. 


PROSE: 

Literature of the Italian Renaissance, by Jefferson Butler Fletcher. 
Macmillan Co. 

Ben Jonson, by John Palmer. Viking Press. 

Youth Immortal: A Life of Robert Herrick, by Emily Easton. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Power Alcohol and Farm Relief, by Leo M. Christensen, Ralph M. 
Hixon and Ellis J. Fulmer. The Chemical Foundation, N. Y. C. 
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